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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 



Ouk readers will be glad to hear that there is a project well 
advanced for publishing in England an economic journal, to 
be issued quarterly. The new periodical will probably be 
edited from Cambridge, under the charge of Professor Mar- 
shall, and the hearty co-operation of the leading economists 
of England is promised. Its establishment is not yet assured ; 
but the plan has been mature in the minds of the projectors 
for some time, and is likely to be carried out in the course of 
the coming winter. There is a place for such a journal in 
England, where there is at present no convenient medium for 
the interchange of thought and the publication of mono- 
graphs, while there is growing activity and interest in eco- 
nomic subjects. The Journal of the Statistical Society alone 
is in the field, and occupies but a small part of it. 



The First Report of the British Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion, just issued, is characterized by the absence of valuable 
material either in the testimony or appendices. It is evident 
that no trustworthy collection of prices in India can be 
looked for from this source. The evidence is, as in the case 
of Mr. Palgrave, mainly a commentary on material already 
in the hands of the public, — chiefly on that given in the 
Third Report of the Commission on the Depression of Trade. 
Mr. Giffen's testimony is significant for an admission that 
there are no practical means of telling whether gold has 
risen or fallen in value. (Q. 858, 868.) 

The poverty of results may be due either to a dying inter- 
est among the English in the practicability of bimetallism 
since the sale of silver by Germany to Egypt or to a convic- 
tion that the Commission was appointed to satisfy a passing 
clamor, and was intended more for political than for scientific 
purposes. It is understood that a succeeding volume will 
contain answers to inquiries sent to specialists throughout the 
world. 
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The Clarendon Press will shortly publish a collection of 
letters from Ricardo to Malthus, which will form an interest- 
ing and important contribution to the history of economic 
thought. The letters will be edited by their discoverer, Mr. 
James Bonar, the able writer of the recent volume on Malthus 
and his work. There are eighty-eight of them, covering the 
years from 1810 to 1823. They are private and informal dis- 
cussions of the subject in which the correspondents were 
interested, sometimes based on previous oral discussions, some- 
times written in answer to letters from Malthus to Ricardo, 
of which, unfortunately, none have as yet been found. 

A great variety of topics is touched in this correspondence, 
the currency, the foreign exchanges, and the corn laws being 
more prominent in the earlier letters, while in those of later 
date the problems of distribution and of value come to the 
foreground. Much light may be expected from them on the 
development of Ricardo's thought and on the interpretation 
which Ricardo himself would have wished to put on certain 
much disputed points in his theories. Although there is com- 
paratively little about private affairs in the letters, they yet 
serve to throw light, also, on Ricardo's personality, in regard 
to which there has been not a little misconception among those 
writers on the history of economics who are disposed to cut 
loose entirely from his doctrines. 



Professor H. S. Foxwell, the editor of the late Profes- 
sor Jevons's Investigations in Currency and Finance, is now 
editing, and will publish in the course of the winter, part of 
an unfinished treatise on political economy, on which Jevons 
was engaged at the time of his death. Hardly more than a 
fragment of the contemplated work was left in such a state 
as to admit of publication. But this fragment, which was to 
have formed the first book of the treatise, contains that part 
of it which would probably have been most interesting and 
significant to economists. Jevons began his exposition with 
a discussion of consumption, and with a description and anal- 
ysis of the structure of the social body. It is not entirely 
without precedent to approach the subject from this point of 
view; yet it is unusual, and points to a mode of presenting 
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economic principles which is likely to prove beneficial, and to 
be frequently adopted in the future. In the hands of an acute 
and original thinker like Jevons, it cannot fail to be suggestive 
and instructive. 

The legislation of Germany for the compulsory insurance of 
laborers against accident, of which the details may be learned 
from the appendix to the present issue, has now been put fully 
into operation. Some information as to its working is given 
in the two reports for 1885 and 1886 which the Imperial In- 
surance Bureau, itself a creature of this legislation, has laid 
before the Reichstag, and which are published in the Bureau's 
Amtliche Nachrichten of May 1, 1886, and March 15, 1887, 
respectively. 

The first report, for 1885, gives an account of the prepara- 
tory steps by which the Bureau was kept busy during the 
first year of its activity, the chief of them being the organiza- 
tion of the JBerufsgenossenschaften, which are the insuring 
bodies. By the close of September, 1885, the organization of 
fifty-seven of these associations had been carried so far that 
the act of 1883 for insurance against accident could go into 
effect. The second report, for 1886, notes the final steps in 
the organization of the JBerufsgenossenschaften, which can 
hardly be said to have begun to exercise their functions before 
the beginning of that year. A certain number of associations 
were moreover added in 1886, so that at its close there existed 
sixty-two, embracing in round numbers 233,000 establishments 
and insuring against accident over 3,100,000 workmen. In 
addition, some 265,000 persons employed in public works have 
been brought substantially within the scope of the act. 

During the last quarter of 1885, 268 accidents, on account 
of which indemnities were due, occurred, and 18,146 marks 
were paid in indemnities. During the year 1886, when the 
act fairly went into operation, a provisional statement gives 
10,414 as the number of accidents for which indemnities were 
paid. Of these accidents, 2,394 had brought about disability 
lasting from three to six months, 3,636 had caused a partial 
disability of permanent duration, 1,701 had caused complete 
and permanent disability, and 2,683 were fatal. The in- 
demnities paid during 1886 amounted to 1,764,704 marks. 
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No statement of the financial accounts of the Berufsgenos- 
senschaften has yet been made, except for the first quarter 
of their operations, from October 1, 1885, to January 1, 1886. 
During that quarter, it seems that the running expenses 
amounted, in round numbers, to 573,000 marks, to which 
should be added 10,000 marks for certain expenses in investi- 
gating accidents, holding courts of arbitration, and the like. 
In addition, a sum of nearly 400,000 marks was laid out for 
the expenses of first organization. In the course of the dis- 
cussions which have arisen in Germany on the operation of 
the act, it has been alleged that the running expenses of the 
Berufsgenossenschaften are unduly high, and that insurance 
by them costs more than similar insurance by private insur- 
ance companies had cost. On the other hand, in two articles 
in the official organ of the associations, Die Berufsgenossen- 
schqft, of March 25, 1887, the conclusion is reached that insur- 
ance under the act is cheaper than private insurance. The 
reports of the Insurance Bureau as yet fail to give materials 
for a fair consideration of this point, and it remains to be seen 
whether the machinery of compulsory insurance is more cum- 
brous and expensive than is warranted by the results it 
achieves. 

In a recent address, Sir Bernhard Samuelson expressed the 
opinion that the trade of the United Kingdom is now carried 
on " more and more upon a cash basis." The extent to which 
this opinion prevails has led the Economist to make some 
investigations, showing results which, although not wholly de- 
cisive, tend to confirm the general belief, and are by them- 
selves not a little curious. 

Passing by a rather marked decline in the London clearings, 
which may come either from fewer bills or from fewer checks, 
the receipts of the inland revenue from stamps on bills of 
exchange and promissory notes show a remarkable decline, as 
follows : — 

Year ending with March, 1883, £757,918 

" " " 1884 743,101 

" " 1885, 698,950 

" " " 1886, 653,354 

" " " 1887, 641,399 
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As a part of this decline at any rate must be caused by the 
known decline of prices of many commodities and the smaller 
amounts for which the bills required to move a given quantity 
of merchandise have to be drawn, the number of stamps sold 
becomes important. This has also fallen off in the years 
named, though in a less proportion. The number of stamps 
for bills and notes is as follows : — 



Year ending with March, 1883, . . 


. . 8,401,877 


1884, . . 


. . 8,456,649 


1885, . . 


. . 8,243,997 


" " 1886, . . 


. . 8,036,429 


1887, . . 


. . 7,930,791 



This indicates a falling off of five and one-half per cent, in 
the number of bills annually created in the course of the last 
five years. 

To the same effect is the result of an examination of the 
returns of deposits and discounts of forty-six joint-stock banks, 
which happen to separate in their returns their discounts of 
bills from loans or advances on collateral. The figures stood 
at the close of 1882 and of 1886 respectively as follows : — 



Deposits, 

1886. 1882. 

£169,511,724 £157,661,952 



Discounts. 

1886. 1882. 

£52,892,330 £56,969,152 



In the aggregate, these banks have largely increased their 
business, as the increase of deposits shows ; but there has also 
been a notable falling off in their investments in mercantile 
paper. In England as in the United States, the mass of credit 
operations gains largely ; but to this gain the regular course of 
ordinary business does not contribute by the creation of com- 
mercial paper in equal proportion. There, as here, such paper 
is declared to be " scarce." 



